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GREG BENNICK: Hi, everybody. This is Greg Bennick once again with the Newman Numismatic Portal, 
and | am here tonight with Gerry Fortin, noted coin dealer and expert on Liberty Seated Dime varieties. 
I'm really excited to have this conversation because there are many things | don't know as much about as 
other topics. Liberty Seated Dime varieties is one of them. 


lam currently the owner of one Liberty Seated Dime error coin in my collection, and the coins that Gerry 
has in his collection far surpass in unlimited description what | have in my one coin. So, I'm very excited 
to dive in today, hear about Gerry, hear about his collection, his experiences as a dealer and researcher, 
and we're going to dive right in. Gerry, thanks for being here tonight. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, Greg, thank you for staging this interview. | think it's going to be a lot of fun. 


GREG BENNICK: Awesome. I'm very glad. So, tell me, how did you get your start in coin collecting? 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, like most people of our age, you know, as a youngster, | was, | mean, I'm from 
Maine, so we have a lot of snow. So, in the winter, | would shovel driveways for neighbors, especially the 
old women who had lost their husbands. In summer, | mowed lawns. And, you know, you did the 
newspaper route, so you raised a little bit of money. And | got into early Lincolns, the Indians, and | was 
collecting right at the point where the silver disappeared from our coinage. So, 1964. 


So, | was able to still pull out of circulation silver Roosevelt dimes, and a few Washington quarters. My 
mother worked at a five and ten cent store in downtown Lewiston, Maine. So, she would go through the 
the cash and the change in her register and pull out the silver pieces and bring them home. So that's 
how | got my start. 


But of course, by the time | became a teenager and entered high school, coin collecting kind of 
disappeared because there was....girls, right? The hormones kicked in. 


GREG BENNICK: It's true. 
GERRY FORTIN: There was sports. There was girls. There was so much more to do in high school than 
collecting coins. So, | put that away. Actually, my mother put whatever | collected in the attic of our 


home. And it wasn't until 1987 that | reengaged. 


GREG BENNICK: And what was it that reengaged you in 1987? 


GERRY FORTIN: It was a fairly, a very lucky event in my life. My wife has four siblings. And at a Christmas 
get together in 1987, Diane's (my wife’s) mom, bought each of the siblings a roll of Morgan dollars. You 
know, it's probably like off the Home Shopping Network or whatever, but she did that. So, Diane opens 
her gift and there is a roll of Morgan’s, and they're mostly circulated or sliders. But she looks at it and 
she's the furthest thing from a coin collector. And she knew | liked coins. So, she hands me the roll, and 
said, “This is for you.” | opened up the roll, started looking at it, and it was kind of like a switch flicked in 
my head. All the memories of collecting as a kid came back. 


GREG BENNICK: So, this is 23, 24, 25 years after you'd been actively collecting. 20 years after you'd been 
actively collecting. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah. Oh, yeah. 
GREG BENNICK: And that sense memory was there and all of a sudden it just came back. 
GERRY FORTIN: It came back, and it came back really strong. 


GREG BENNICK: That's amazing. So, what did you do in between, say, 1964/1965 and 1987 when you 
weren't collecting coins? 


GERRY FORTIN: | was intensely focused on my semiconductor career. | graduated from the University of 
Maine with an electronics degree in 1978 and | went to work for IBM. So, this was in Dutchess County. 
This was at the infancy of the mainframe age. IBM had just released the 370 generation, 360, 370 
generation of mainframe computers. And they were working on the next generation, and they were 
hiring. And luckily, | had some really sterling grades at UMaine, and | got hired. So, | spent six years in 
East Fishkill, New York, working on the development of processor chips for these mainframes. 


GREG BENNICK: | love that many people follow a similar path, not semiconductors necessarily, but 
people follow a similar path in terms of they get really interested in coins and then it's either, you know, 
girls/dating, what have you, cars, anything like that in high school. And then they come back to it later 
somehow, some way through some fortuitous set of circumstances later in life. So, I'm really glad this roll 
of Morgan dollars came your way. 


So, here's the missing question at this point. So, you get into Morgan dollars and then what happens in 
terms of being a coin collector, coin dealer. And | guess I'm asking in a sense a leading question because 
I'm curious about where this leads us in terms of eventually seated dimes coming into play. What 
happened after that roll of Morgan dollars? 


GERRY FORTIN: Okay. Well, that's a great question. So, the Morgan dollars lasted all of six months. It 
became pretty obvious, after going to a few coin shows, some coin shops, and | was subscribing to Coin 
World...there was always the large ads for, you know, BU Morgans that were all sliders. Remember those 
days? 


GREG BENNICK: Yes. 


GERRY FORTIN: Within six months, there was no challenge. | mean, you could go find Morgans. It was 
just a matter of how much money you had to build a set. There was nothing really rare about Morgans. 
So, | got bored. I'm a very intense individual. When | jump into a hobby or into a subject matter, | like to 
dive deep and explore and Morgans just didn't provide that stimulation. So, by the summer of 1988, | 
said, “That's it. I'm done with Morgans. | want to collect something really memorable.” Liberty Seated 
coinage became the target. The question was what denomination? | really enjoyed civil war history. I'd 
read a number of books. | was just really a fan of the North and the South struggles during the Civil 
War. So, | wanted to collect coins that spanned that era. 


One evening | grabbed the Red Book, sat in my chair, and | was going to make a decision. And after | 
made that decision, | was going to go for it. So looked at the values in the Red Book, the series, how long 
they were, key dates, the stoppers. So, half dimes were too small, and it was too short of a series. It was 
just not exciting. The Liberty Seated quarters were way too tough. Just a lot of low mintages, dates, a 
very expensive set to put together. And | had to consider finances too, at the time. 


GREG BENNICK: Like some of the CC dates in there are extraordinarily rare and valuable. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah. The CC dates. And, but there's just, the whole series is very tough. It's an 
expensive set to put together. And the half dollars were doable except for the 78-S. The 78-S is the 
stopper. That'll cost you $50-70,000 for one coin. So that left the dimes. And | said, “Okay, the dimes 
seem to be reasonable. The 74-CC is really tough. There's a few other dates, but you know, fine...VF.” | 
thought, “I had the resources. | could pull this off.” 

So, | said, “Okay, I'm going to collect Liberty Seated dimes.” 


GREG BENNICK: That's great. What was it in particular that attracted you to the denomination or rather 
the type? For many people, they look at Morgan dollars. They think that it's a big coin, Liberty's big on 
the front, and that's alluring and attractive. You picked a small coin amidst the Liberty Seated series. 
What was it about the Liberty Seated coinage itself that was attractive to you? Or was it just economical 
that you could access these coins for the budget that you had? 


GERRY FORTIN: No, actually it was history. The history associated with that period in the United States 
was fascinating and | tend to be a history buff. My father was in the Korean War. He came back and he 
would build a lot of those plastic models of battleships and airplanes and tanks. And | got into that and 
before long, | was studying World War Two history. 


So, | was studying Civil War history and World War Two history. So, the coins kind of spoke to me in 
terms of being historical artifacts. | wanted something that was struck during those turbulent times. And 
this was also going to be a bit of a financial investment because Liberty Seated coinage, | mean, quality in 
Liberty Seated coinage is not inexpensive. So that's pretty much the thinking at the time. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, that makes sense. And it harkens to what you mentioned before about North and 
the South and the Civil War and those times and whatnot and what was happening in the United States 
that you were driven by, by history. 


GERRY FORTIN: | was driven by history. So, | just wanted artifacts, to collect artifacts, from that period of 
time. That makes sense to me. When you make an initial decision, and you've got some parameters to 
guide you, then it develops afterwards. 


GREG BENNICK: That makes sense, certainly. And | think that as you pick a type of coin to collect, you 
eventually find that even if it seems like you're narrowing your focus, then the world opens up from 
there as you dive in and become an expert like you did. 


GERRY FORTIN: Absolutely. Absolutely. You got it right. 


GREG BENNICK: So, were there Liberty Seated researchers or dealers throughout history that focused on 
Liberty Seated coinage that you admired or looked to before you became the expert on Liberty Seated 
dimes? Were there others who had paved the way a hundred years ago? That sort of thing. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, that's a great question. Because in 1989, | decided to join the Liberty Seated 
Collector’s Club. Before that, in ‘88, after | made the decision to collect Liberty Seated dimes, | was 
looking in Coin World in the classifieds and there was a book put out by Kamal Ahwash that was 
published in 1977 and it was a second printing of the book. And it was specifically on Liberty Seated 
dimes. It was an encyclopedia. So, | ordered it. It came in and what was in that book was not only an 
analysis by date, but also major varieties. 


Now, my background is that I'm a semiconductor engineer and my expertise is operations, testing, 
information management, yield enhancement. So, I've got a very inquisitive mind in terms of 
semiconductors. When | saw the book and the content, this was like opening a window to the minting 
process and understanding the manufacturing of that era. 


GREG BENNICK: So the semiconductor manufacturing and the coin manufacturing...there were parallels 
in your mind. 


GERRY FORTIN: Right. There are parallels. | mean, one's done in a clean room, one's done in a dirty 
sweatshop, but there's similarities because, you know, you've got to roll the alloy, you've got to make the 
planchets, you've got to polish them, then you've got to put them through a press, then you've got to 
count them. Um, you know, there was just that process while, you know, building a semiconductor wafer 
is similar, except it's much more complicated. 


GREG BENNICK: So, you were still, in 1988, you were still in the semiconductor industry for many years 
as you began to study and collect coins. 


GERRY FORTIN: Right. I'd been in the industry for 10 years, which is not that long. So, in 1986, | left IBM, 
we had our first child, and | decided that raising my son in Dutchess County, New York, which was just 
directly above, New York city...| just didn't think that was the best place. | had come out of Maine and a 
parochial school system and a Catholic high school. And | thought, “Eh, | think it's better to raise children 
up in Maine.” So, we moved back, and | got a job at Fairchild Semiconductor in Portland, Maine. 


GREG BENNICK: | like that. You've got this parallel life going on where you're gearing up with coins and 
still on proverbial fire working your way positively and successfully through semiconductors. So, it's 
pretty interesting that there were two lives basically being lived at the same time at this point. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah, correct. | would work my semiconductor job. When | came back to Maine at IBM, | 
had done very, very well. Now here | am, | am in my late twenties and I'm managing some very 
sophisticated test equipment in an organization. And we were testing all these high-speed bipolar chips 
and doing the failure analysis and yield enhancement. And I'm 28 years old. So, coming back to Maine, | 
went to work for a, let’s call it, a commercial semiconductor house, which was ages behind IBM. Very 
primitive. So, there | had to build all of these tools that | had at IBM before | could really do my job, 
which was just enhancing the productivity of the factories. 


GREG BENNICK: So where, where we're at now is 1988 or so, and you've decided that Morgan dollars are 
boring, that Liberty Seated coins are interesting, that Liberty Seated dimes are doable...and in you go 
into Liberty Seated dimes. What happens from that point? Meaning you don't just start collecting by 
date. Something happens. | mean, where it triggers your collecting. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, number one, it was the, yeah, it was the Kamal Ahwash book. All right. That got me 
going. When | joined the Liberty Seated Collector’s Club, | wrote a letter to the president, John 
McCloskey. | said, “I'm interested in Liberty Seated Dime varieties.” All right. John McCloskey put me in 
touch with a gentleman named Brian Greer. Now, Brian Greer was, at that time, researching Liberty 
Seated dimes and was building a reference set for a book that was published in 1992. Within the Liberty 
Seated Collector’s Club, he was also taking on the responsibility of doing a population survey. So there 
was a survey sheet of all the dates and major varieties. They sent it out to the club members, and 
everybody disclosed what they owned. But you know, there's a lot of work involved in making the 
template, sending it out, having all the responses, tabulating everything. Once you have the tabulation 
done, now you write articles for our publication, which was The Gobrecht Journal. So, | became the 
gopher. Essentially, | took on the role of doing all the administrative work. And Brian was thrilled to have 
somebody like me. 


GREG BENNICK: I'm sure! 


GERRY FORTIN: But at the same time, it was reciprocal because Brian was at that time, the authority on 
Liberty Seated dimes. So, | was able to get mentorship from Brian and he got an assistant. And the two of 
us really hit it off. | mean, we became friends. And after Brian published his book, he said, “I'm done. | 
put so much work into this. I'm moving on. I'm going to be a full-time coin dealer.” | said, “Okay, I'll pick 
up from you. And I'm going to take this much, much further.” And my model was the Overton book. So 
the Overton die variety book on Capped Bust halves. Now that's an incredible piece of research. 


GREG BENNICK: It's incredible. 


GERRY FORTIN: Right. So, | said, “Well, the model’s there. | just have to take Liberty Seated Dimes and 
take it to that level.” 


GREG BENNICK: This falls right in line with what you said earlier, when you said, “I'm an intense 
individual,” meaning devoted, intense, and all the above encapsulated in one word. You didn't just say, 
“Oh, Liberty Seated Dimes sound fun. I'll go to flea markets and buy one or two once a year for five 
bucks.” You basically took the Olympic gold medal level research book on half dollars in the Overton 
book and said, “Yeah, that's the baseline. If it's that or better, I'm in good shape with these Liberty 
Seated dimes.” 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah! And it was second nature to me because you have to remember that when | 
worked in the semi-industry, we had fantastic networks and databases because to manage yields in a 
semiconductor factory, you have to store so much data that's coming from the fabrication equipment, 
the test equipment, and then you have to have your trending tools, your linear regression tools, all the 
stuff that you need to make sense of what nobs or what defects you have to improve in the factory to 
get the productivity on each wafer up. So, | was just living that. To me, it was just natural. That's how I've 
been trained at IBM. So that same philosophy of researching the dimes and building a database, it was 
second nature. | knew the path to get to the Overton book for the dimes. 


GREG BENNICK: Great. How did your collection grow as you started to collect? Where did you finding the 
pieces that you wanted? And how did it go from being, as you mentioned earlier, VF, a fine VF, into what 
it became eventually? 


GERRY FORTIN: That's another great question. In the early years, there was a coin shop that was two 
blocks away from my office at Fairchild. And so, at lunchtime, | would take the car and go over and go see 
Bob Levy. Bob Levy managed Main Gold & Silver. And, you know, for fun, | would go pick his silver bullion 
buckets. As he bought silver, junk silver, as it came through, he'd just throw it in his big buckets. And 
every couple of days, I'd go through the buckets, and I'd pick out better date Mercury dimes and 
Walkers, whatever. And then one day | said, “Hey, Bob, you know, I'm collecting Liberty Seated Dimes.” 
He goes, “Really?” He says, “I have a complete set.” And yeah. He says, “...and I'd like to sell it. You want 
to buy it?” | said, “Well, Bob, | can't buy the whole set but show me what you got and let's figure out 
how I can, every week pick up a coin or something like that.” And that's what happened. 


| was able to go through his Dansco and pick out the coins that | wanted. He put them in little paper 
envelopes in a box and then he priced them. And every week | would come in with some cash and buy 
one. So that was one of the avenues for getting us some nice quality dimes. And then Bob told me 
stories because he knew Kamal Ahwash and he knew people in the business. He had been around. So, | 
got all the background on his coins. 


GREG BENNICK: That's fantastic. When | started collecting Standing Liberty Quarters, | wouldn't have 
started, even though | always wanted to, were it not for a guy | met on the East Coast who had an almost 
complete set of Standing Liberty Quarters. | wanted to collect them in AU. He had an almost complete 
set of original AU Standing Liberty Quarters. He had decided that he wanted to buy a Trans Am or a 
Camaro or something, and he wanted to get rid of this set. So that's what started my collection was this 
block purchase of these quarters. So that's great to hear. 


So eventually your set became something majestic, and would it be possible to talk about that, or have 
we missed a step on the way to majestic? 


GERRY FORTIN: What happened from 1990 to about 1995: | was focused on varieties. | was not focused 
on high-grade mint state pieces. | was more focused on identifying dies and buying, typically if | could 
find them, nice XF-AUs. Because on XF-AUs, you can get all the die details, the die cracks and any die 
polishing or die defects. You can see it. You can photograph it. When you get to VFs and below, it's very, 
very difficult. So, my semiconductor career was moving along nicely in Fairchild. We got bought out by 
National Semi in ‘87. So, | was now officially working for National Semiconductor, even though | hadn't 
moved. | was still in Portland, Maine. It's just...we had a new owner. 


And let's skip ahead to 1997. So, 10 years later, the Portland people had not assimilated well in National, 
because National was west coast based, and there's different philosophies, work ethics, and so on. So, 
we never really merged. And in ‘97, I'm trying to remember who the CEO of National was, but he had 
this brilliant idea he was going to challenge Intel on microprocessors. And he needed about $350 million 
to launch that initiative. So, he approached our divisional president in Portland said, “Do you want to buy 
a piece of the company and turn it back into Fairchild?” And...the gentleman's name was Kirk Pond. 


My boss at the time was a German named, Loren Schmidt. And | was running test operations in Malaysia 
and the United States and responsible for all the yields and productivity for the product lines that were 
located in Portland, Maine. So, | said, sure, I'm going to go with Fairchild. I'm going to go with the spin 
out, take the risk. My boss had just said, “You really got to come with us. You know, you're part of the 
main team.” So, | said, 

“Okay, I'll do it.” So when that happened, we got founder's shares. | was in the second round. We went 
public and those stocks became quite valuable. So, | cashed out some of it. | wish | had cashed out more 
at the time. You know, hindsight's 20-20. But | had a nice chunk of change. | said, “All right, I'm going to 
start collecting the high-end seated dimes.” And that's what happened. 


So, starting in 1997, | was still doing varieties, but | had a new layer that | was focused on. And that was 
the high-end material. Because | knew what | was doing at that point. 


GREG BENNICK: Sure. Now, just before we get into the high-end stuff, in terms of the varieties, were 
there varieties that you either discovered or helped popularize or brought to the fore that maybe people 
who had preceded you hadn't focused on or recognized as vitally important? 


GERRY FORTIN: Oh, sure. I've discovered many varieties. When you say discovered, it's really, you're the 
first one to publish it. Let's put it that way. Other people have probably seen it, but they've never said 
anything. So, my role was to just...| was publishing a lot in the Gobrecht Journal, which was, you know, of 
the Liberty Seated Collectors Club. And as | found stuff, | would just write articles and send pictures and 
just continue to raise the awareness of how exciting this series was. And then in 2004, that's when | 
published the book on Liberty Seated Dimes, but it was not a traditional paper book. It was a web book. 
It was an internet-based book. 


| was the first person in numismatics to go digital with a book of this importance, because | could 
understand the convergence of technology into handheld devices. | could see this coming. 


GREG BENNICK: This is one of those parallels, again, between your two worlds. 


GERRY FORTIN: Right, another parallel! So, | remember announcing to the Liberty Seated Collector’s 
Club in one of our annual meetings that it was just going to be digital. And they were floored. And | got 
people coming up and saying, “You'll leave no legacy. You have to do a hardbound book. This is the 
standard.” And | said, “I'm sorry. | don't have time.” It's so much easier for me to publish online. You 
know, just with a little HTML knowledge. 


GREG BENNICK: For sure. 


GERRY FORTIN: Images, you can publish online and | don't have to pay to have books printed and then 
run around coin shows trying to sell books. | mean, I'm just too busy of a person. So, I'm just going 
straight online. “And trust me, you'll love it in a few years.” And that's what happened. 


GREG BENNICK: This is great. | love the fact that we're talking also about the Gobrecht Journal, because | 
made mention of my one Liberty Seated Dime error, an off-center and struck through Liberty Seated 
Dime. I'm writing it up for the Gobrecht Journal. It'll be my first article for the Gobrecht Journal. 


GERRY FORTIN: Oh, good for you. Good for you. I've got a couple of what is it? The annual Best Article 
Awards. 


GREG BENNICK: Great. 
GERRY FORTIN: Kamal Ahwash Awards. Yeah, I've got those. Oh, yeah. Oh, yeah. 


GREG BENNICK: I'm glad. I'm glad to hear that. So, okay. So then from there, your collection takes on this 
new level where you're doing varieties on one side. You're doing high-end on the other side. You end up 
with sets and pieces representing both worlds. Were there favorite coins from your collection that 
you've handled over the years? | know that in looking at the coins online, there's coins like the 43-O and 
45-O and 60-0 and 74-CC, which are extraordinary. And I'm wondering if I've missed any, or if you 
wanted to maybe speak to those as coins that were standouts. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah, but there's a number of standouts. So, when | was building the high-end set, |, 
again, being an engineer and being very methodical, | had three collecting parameters. If a coin didn't 
meet those three, | would not buy it. The first was full strike. There's nothing worse than having a Liberty 
Seated dime with a partial head or a partial wreath. | knew that the fully struck pieces were much 
scarcer. But you didn't have to pay a premium. It's like standing Liberty Quarters. You know, you got the 
full heads. You have to pay that premium. Well, back then, nobody was even thinking about full strikes. 
But | was focused on that. So that was number one. 


Number two was strict originality. Coming out of the semiconductor business, again, a parallel. When 
you're doing yield analysis, if you understand the process, you have to evaporate metals or sputter 
metals to interconnect the transistors. So, | was well-versed in metallurgy. And | understood grain 
structures of metals and so on and so forth. So, when | looked at a silver coin, | knew right away if it was 
strictly original or if it had been messed with. | could just see it. 


GREG BENNICK: You could see it. 


GERRY FORTIN: You could see it. So, my second criteria was strict originality. And thirdly was the coin 
pretty? A coin can be original, but it can be dark, crusty, and ugly. It had to have light toning, and it had 
to be just pretty. So, if a coin met those three parameters, | put it in the set. If it was missing one of the 
parameters, | would ignore it. Now, many collectors have bought labels and haven't paid attention to 
those three parameters. You know, they're building registry sets, and they're more interested in the 
label. And the numerical calculation of their set rating. In my case, | was, no....I'm buying the coin. 


GREG BENNICK: Because 67, a coin that grades 67, doesn't say anything about some of the parameters 
that you've just said. 


GERRY FORTIN: No, it doesn't. No. And some 67s are poorly struck, and they're ugly. So, | had this 
discriminating set of parameters, and | bought accordingly. That has proven to be one of the smartest 
things I've done. Because | was only buying exceptional coins. 


GREG BENNICK: There you go. | was going to say smartest in terms of financial return, but also in terms 
of quality and eye appeal to the set. So, where some of the dates, like the ones | mentioned, jump out 
and that's just extraordinary. 


GERRY FORTIN: Right. They jump out because the other thing is that | was collecting in a period of time 
when there were no giants in the business. | was collecting from 1995 through 2005. So, in that era, 
there were no very, very wealthy collectors collecting seated dimes. So, | was able to pick off the best 
material that hit the market in that era. And 2005, Eugene Gardner stepped in. | remember going to a 
New York City auction. It was the Stellar Sale, it was Queller, and he was selling part of his collection. He 
was going through a divorce. And Gene Gardner was there. 


And | was after the 1865-S in gem, from the Queller collection. Never got it because Gene was there. | 
soon realized in 2005, I'm done. Because Gene has stepped in, and he's got infinite money. There's no 
way | can compete with him. So, in 2005, | put the set away. | stopped. In 2004, | had published the 
variety book. So, the variety research had come a long, long way to the point that | could publish. And 
then there was a couple of years of crowdsourcing that once | went online with the book, a number of 
people used the book to identify their coins, and they found some other varieties, which helped 
populate, you know, the online reference. 


So, by 2007, my interest in Seated Dimes waned. Something happened in my semiconductor career. | left 
Fairchild very frustrated and | ended up going to mainland China and working for a Chinese 
semiconductor company for six years. How about that? 
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GREG BENNICK: It's a twist | didn't anticipate. So that's really interesting. 


GERRY FORTIN: That's what happened. In 2005, our CEO, who was very, very cost focused, he was not 
strategic at all, but just very cost focused. He decided that the organization | was running at that point, 
and | haven't talked about it, but starting in around 2000/2001, with the new Fairchild, | managed all 
worldwide contracted manufacturing. So, we had contractors throughout the world, you know, in Asia 
and in Europe, and | had an organization of 13 people, and we managed that part of the business. So, all 
the sourcing of chips made in those sub-cons, | had to ensure the quality, the yields, delivery, and so on 
and so forth. And all that flowed into our assembly sites to make our products. 


| was doing that, and | was flying all over the world. So, | was in China frequently. | could tell you a whole 
bunch of stories offline, Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and in Europe, it was working with the Dutch, 
working with the Germans. | had led a busy life, but still in the background, | was doing all this Liberty 
Seated stuff. So fast forward to 2005, the CEO said, “All right, you're spending way too much money. Your 
department is too expensive. Well, let's rebuild it in Singapore,” because we had a secondary 
headquarters in Singapore, and we had operations there. He says, “All right, | want you to move all your 
function there, including yourself, and hire your replacement.” That was no fun. 


GREG BENNICK: That doesn't sound fun. 


GERRY FORTIN: No, it was no fun. It was a year and a half of agony. | found jobs for all my people, and 
when it was done, | said, “That's it, I'm out of here.” And my German boss would say, “Gerry, stay, stay, 
stay, we'll get you a staff job at headquarters.” And | was like, “Really? I've been flying all over the world 
and running this large organization, and you want me to read and write reports in a staff function?” So, | 
approached one of my sub-cons in China and said, “Hey, do you need a high-level guy?” And they hired 
me immediately. 


GREG BENNICK: Fantastic. That's great. Okay. Well, so at the same time, I'm assuming, at some point in 
this story, you dive back into Seated Dimes and or become a coin dealer full-time. So, I'm curious about 
that transition. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, so in 2006-7-8, | am just slammed with my career in China. | mean, here you've got 
a white American guy managing marketing and sales for a Chinese semiconductor company, and my 
Putonghua was pretty marginal. (laughs) So that was intense. You cannot believe how intense of a period 
that was in my life. By 2012, things happened there. The company | worked for, everything in China 
reports to the communist government. We had a shakeup with management and the whole 
management team essentially was let go because they took our semiconductor fab, we had built in 
Wuxi, China, and they turned it into a military fab. Classic Chinese Communist Party behavior. 


GREG BENNICK: Wow. 


GERRY FORTIN: So, we had brought in a lot of American tools. My last two years working with CSMC 
Technologies, | was handling export compliance with the Department of Commerce. | was the person 
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that was guaranteeing to the U.S. government that the high-energy implanters and all these 
sophisticated tools were not going to fall into the hands of the Chinese Communist Party or the PLA. So 
that was my role. That was pretty intense, too. 


GREG BENNICK: I'm sure it was. Now, were you still collecting? Were you gearing up to be a coin dealer 
at this time? 


GERRY FORTIN: My wife was pretty tired of me working in China. She had stayed back. She did not want 
to live in China. She said, “You need to come home. Why don't you become a coin dealer?” She just said 
that. Why don't you become a coin dealer? You love coins. You know, we're financially fine. Why don't 
you become a coin dealer as a different career? And by 2013, | came home and that's what | did. 


GREG BENNICK: Fantastic. So, you become a coin dealer. Now you've got this set of dimes that I'm 
assuming had been sitting stagnant for quite some time since that auction where the 65-S in gem got 
away from you. 


GERRY FORTIN: Correct. 


GREG BENNICK: What happened at this point, meaning I'm curious about how in one respect Liberty 
Seated Coins changed between the entry of other players into the game when you decided to put it 
aside in 2005 until now. I'm curious about that. How has it changed? Are there many more, as you 
alluded to, wealthy players in the game? Is it much more competitive now? But also, what was it like 
when you came back and decided to be a coin dealer? 


GERRY FORTIN: Becoming a coin dealer was... it took a little time to figure out that industry. It took me 
like about a year. | decided | was going to, well, let's go back and look at the situation. So, in 2004, | 
published the book. And at that point, | had 1,650 Seated Dimes. It's a substantial amount. | had to 
liquidate this stuff, because | was done with it. | had used it as a reference collection to build the online 
book. 


GREG BENNICK: Sure. 


GERRY FORTIN: Now | didn't need it. So being a coin dealer was an avenue by which | could start 
liquidating it without shaking up the market. You just can't put 1,000 dimes on the market. You'll crash 
prices. So, what | did is | started letting go some of those reference pieces to raise capital. But also, while 
| was working in China, | was still active. | was buying up Chinese pandas. So Chinese silver pandas. And 
there was a period of time where they were just dirt cheap. Just dirt cheap. So, | bought a bunch of 
those and brought them back to the U.S. and sold some of those to also raise capital. 


So, | had those two sources of capital. And that launched the business and really it got started in 2014. 
That's when | started doing coin shows. | had my own website, which | bolted a sales module onto the 


dime variety reference. | just bolted a module. | could program somewhat in HTML. 


GREG BENNICK: | love it. Another parallel between the two. 
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GERRY FORTIN: Another parallel! Right. And that's how the coin business got started. 


GREG BENNICK: So, in terms of the Liberty Seated collection itself. Are there coins that you, other than 
the 65-S, that you wish you could have owned? Or are there favorite pieces of your collection that you 
did own and sell or still own today? 


GERRY FORTIN: Oh, man. (laughs) That's a wide-open question. When | was doing the die variety 
research, | built relationships with a number of collectors. You don't do die variety research in a vacuum. 
You need access to a lot of coins to study. All right. And like you mentioned earlier on, the 43-O and the 
45-0. 


GREG BENNICK: Sure. 


GERRY FORTIN: Let's see. Probably around 1993, 1994, | was researching the 1840-0, no drapery dimes. 
Trying to figure out all the dies and then all the die marraiges. And | was working with a gentleman in 
California named Kevin Zeitler. And Kevin and Craig Eberhardt in Los Alamos, and one other gentlemen, 
his name escapes me. These were the three major New Orleans collectors in the country. So, | hooked up 
with them. Kevin sent me all his 1840-O dimes. And some of them were pretty high grade. So, | was able 
to do all the analysis. 


After | shipped those back, and a few months later, he calls me and says, “Hey, Gerry, I've got an 1843-0 
and an 1845-0 dime that | want to sell. Do you want them?” | said, “Sure. Send them to me.” | bought 
the pair at a very attractive price, and they turned out to be what's in my set today. They were never 
upgraded. One is the third finest. | think they're both third finest. But | just, at that time, | made 
decisions to buy those two very nice dimes. That's what it was like, was relationships. 


The auctions, the auction house, and the auction experience was so different than today. Back then, you 
went into an auction room, and everybody who was bidding was in the room. And sure, you had the 
phone bidders. There was no internet bidding. You showed up, and everybody looked at everybody else 
in the room. Who was there? 


GREG BENNICK: Hold up your card. 


GERRY FORTIN: Hold up your card. And then there was always that mysterious phone bidder at the end 
that you questioned. That was, you know, what was going on with that guy? 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah. Who were they, and where were they? 


GERRY FORTIN: Where were they? Yeah! Were they still bidders, or what was it? But that was the 
experience. Today, it's sad. The bidding process is all online. You go to an auction room, there's maybe 
five people there. You know, and the gentleman that's running the auction is playing for the internet and 
not for the people in the room. 
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GREG BENNICK: Yeah, it's a different experience, yeah. 
GERRY FORTIN: The auctioneer behaves in a completely different manner. 


GREG BENNICK: | remember many years ago, going to auctions and having my bid card, and | picked up a 
few error coins from my collection by holding up my bid card. And it was an exciting experience. | mean, 
it was engaging and physical to hold up the bid card. It was really exciting. 


GERRY FORTIN: Oh, yeah, you get that feeling in your chest when the coin that you want is coming up 
and you start the bidding and say, “All right, where am | going to jump in?” 


GREG BENNICK: | literally remember that experience with one particular coin. | still feel the feeling in my 
chest from the coin that | won. So that's exciting. | like that. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah, yeah. 


GREG BENNICK: Because people wouldn't know that necessarily. So, what was it that made you decide 
ultimately to sell your collection after working on it for so long? 


GERRY FORTIN: | tell everybody that the short answer: it was time. Now, what does that mean? Since 
2014, I've been selling all my other dimes that were used for the die variety analysis, and I've raised a 
substantial amount of capital. Well, that capital was going back into my high-end collection. And 
somehow, | was able, through contacts and through picking spots, | was able to buy some upgrades from 
the period when Eugene Gardner sold his collection and passed away. So that was 2014. And then we 
had D.L. Hansen, who kicked in more recently. So, there was a short period in there where | was able to 
do some more upgrading. 


The Tom Bender sale that was held, | think, two years ago, there were some spots in my collection that 
were weak where | had not allocated monies because they were secondary from an investment 
perspective. | spent quite a bit of money upgrading that piece of the collection at the Bender sale. And in 
the past year, essentially, I've liquidated, essentially, all of the dimes through my business. So, my funding 
source for the collection had dried up. 


At the same time, upgrades became ever-increasingly expensive. If you could find them and you could 
find the right coin, you're talking $15,000 to $40,000 for an upgrade. It's quite hard. And | was not going 
to take money out of the stock market and other investments to continue this process. I'm not one that's 
driven by having my pedigree name on a label and being number one on a registry set. That doesn't float 
my boat. | looked at this as a substantial investment, and | said, it's time. I'm at the point now with GFRC, 
| started up an auction module a couple of years ago. And who else better to sell the set than me? The 
gentleman that put it together, | can write my own catalog, do my own photography, market my own 
collection, and no one will cherry pick me. | know this series quite well. 


GREG BENNICK: That's exactly right. You're the proverbial man, as it were, when it comes to Liberty 
Seated Dimes. 
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GERRY FORTIN: Right, right. So, you know, it was just that period of my life is coming to an end. And now 
the monies that are going to be generated are going to be for the next stage of my life. I'm going to move 
on and do some other things. 


GREG BENNICK: | can't wait to find out what that is. That'll be our next interview someday. (both laugh). 


So where do you get the inspiration to write your blog every day? There's lots of blogs in the world. 
There's lots of bloggers. There's lots of people who post on the internet. You post blog posts every single 
day on your website. It's astounding the amount of content that you put out. Where does that 
inspiration and motivation come from? It's pretty remarkable. 


GERRY FORTIN: You got to remember, | come out of the semiconductor industry. The semiconductor 
industry: very, very intense. You just can't believe how challenging, how mentally challenging that 
industry is. You have to deal with all the day-to-day operational issues. At the same time, you have to be 
looking two steps ahead as the technology changes. So, you're working at one level. And then in six to 
nine months, you've got a new technology platform coming that you have to learn while you're working 
all the operational issues on the current platform. 


So, I'm a very structured person. And every day when | went into the office, | would sit down and make a 
list of seven things or ten things | had to get done, or, these are all the hot buttons | have to focus on. 
Now, when you're running marketing and sales, and you have to keep a Chinese factory full of orders, 
and you're dealing internationally, there's a lot of stuff going on. 


GREG BENNICK: Yeah, for sure. 


GERRY FORTIN: So, my mind was just trained. When | started the coin business, | said, “All right, I'm a 
little guy. How do | make a big splash? How do | compete with much larger entities than me?” And | said, 
“Well, let's think back in history of what impressed me. And Q. David Bowers used to write The Rare Coin 
Review. 


GREG BENNICK: Loved it! 


GERRY FORTIN: It was a phenomenal marketing tool. He had it. And then I'm sure you remember the 
original JJ Tea Party over in Boston, right? 


GREG BENNICK: Of course. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, you know, Liz was the principal, but some others. There was a woman named Gail. 
Gail and Liz worked together. Gail would send out the price list by email. When she sent out the price 
list, she lived in Massachusetts, and she always had this beautiful introduction about her garden or the 
weather, something real folksy. | love reading that. So that stuck with me. Like, all right, I'm going to put 
together a blog that's like a combination between something folksy, personal, but hardcore coins. That's 
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how the blog was designed. Then | said, I'm going to do it every day because in the semi business, | 
would do it every day. You know, | would sit down and organize my day. 


The blog becomes essentially a diary. That's all it is. It's a personal diary of my life with the folksy stuff. | 
publish a lot about my John Deere tractor, my twenty-three acres, and the park I'm building in the 
summer...and then | add the coin piece. | market all the new consigned coins or the coins | buy. People 
come by, and my readership is like 500, 600 people a day. 


GREG BENNICK: That's great. | love the connection to Rare Coin Review. In the other room, | have a 
nearing complete set, not quite yet, of Rare Coin Review. And | always loved reading those, and 
American Numismatic Rarities catalogs and all that. There was always a feeling, and you get this from 
reading your blog as well, of the person behind the coins, not just the coins. And, you know, people say 
we do business with people we like. We do business with people we know, and reading your blog has 
that feeling. It's like, “Oh! | see where this guy's coming from.” | got that feeling all the time with Dave 
Bowers and Rare Coin Review. 


GERRY FORTIN: Yeah, exactly. 


GREG BENNICK: That's great. Well, is there anything that we didn't cover today that you'd like to make 
sure that we talk about for the next few minutes before we close? 


GERRY FORTIN: Oh, wow. So, the front line, so | call it “the front-line set.” | think Len Augsburger gave it 
that name...I'm now in the process of marketing and selling that collection. It's a substantial undertaking. 
My subsidiary GFRC Online Auctions. | typically sold probably the largest collection | sold was $300,000, 
maybe $400,000. So, now | am selling two collections, my personal collection, and the personal 
collection of my top client at the same time. So, I've got $2.5 million of the finest Seated Dimes and the 
finest Seated Halves that I'm now marketing and selling in the first half of 2025. So, again, it's intense, 
you know, it doesn't stop. 


GREG BENNICK: So, where can people find out about these sales if we're able to get this out, and | hope 
to in the next little while or so. Where can people find out about these sales, or if after the fact, where 
can they learn about what was sold and maybe learn more about Seated Dimes as a result of what was 
sold? 


GERRY FORTIN: You just got to go to my website. It is: www.seateddimevarieties.com. 
GREG BENNICK: Seateddimevarieties.com. That's great. 


GERRY FORTIN: And it's a complete platform. So, you have the original, | call it “web book,” that 
discusses all the Seated Dime Varieties in a fashion similar to Overton. There's an open registry module. 
Then they have the GFRC sales module. You have a sales archive. So, every coin I've sold since 2014 is 
available in a sales archive. Pictures, descriptions, prices, the whole bit. So, the complete history of my 
business over ten, eleven years. And then we have the auction module. 
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So, you go to my website, and then there's just a gray link bar on top, which is like auction and, die 
varieties and consignments if you want to consign coins, and so on and so forth. You just click on that, 
and it'll take you into the different subsections of the platform. One of them is the auction module. So, 
today, those two sets are now listed. Full catalog, pictures, descriptions, reserves. And come January 
19th, the first session opens, and bidding will be available. 


GREG BENNICK: Fantastic. Well, | hope that viewers go and check out these listings. I'm so excited that | 
had a chance to talk to you today, Gerry. | really appreciate your time. This has been great. And just 
thank you very much for being with me today for a few minutes. 


GERRY FORTIN: Well, thank you for coordinating this and the chat. | thoroughly enjoyed it, too. 


GREG BENNICK: I'm so glad. So, if anybody is interested in seeing other interviews, I've done a full series 
with prominent numismatists that's available on the Newman Numismatic Portal. And it's also available 
through the E-Sylum in a print version. So, if you're interested in seeing more, just search those formats, 
those locations, and you'll certainly find more interviews. Until next time, I'm Greg Bennick, here with 
Gerry Fortin today. Thanks for being here, everybody, and thank you once again, Gerry. 


GERRY FORTIN: All right. My pleasure. Thanks so much. 


